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HOME INDUSTRIES AND THE WILSON BILL. 

BY CHARLES STEWART SMITH, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ; EDWARD KEMBLE, PRESIDENT OF 
THE BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ; A. K. MILLER, 
PRESIDENT OF THE NEW ORLEANS CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE ; AND W. H. DIMOND, PRESIDENT OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 



CHABLBS STEWART SMITH, ESQ.: 

Protection vs. Free Trade has been a good political war-cry 
in times of election, but there is not now, and never has been, any 
considerable number of men in this country who believe in actual 
free trade. 

It is the settled conviction of a large majority of our people that, 
excepting the revenues derived from the internal taxes on whiskey, 
tobacco, and beer, which might well be increased, the necessary 
provisions for federal expenditures should be collected from 
foreign imports ; and this opinion prevails among all political 
parties irrespective of their views regarding the merits or 
demerits of protection as an economic policy. To state the 
matter briefly, the people of the United States in general, believe 
in continuing the policy of indirect federal taxation by the agency 
of the custom house which, in the main, has prevailed since 
colonial times. 

If the foregoing statement be true, then it logically follows 
that any political party in this country which may impose an 
income tax upon the people will display a profound genius for 
blundering, and must bid a long farewell to official power and in- 
fluence. 

That this is the teaching of experience is proved by the verdict 
of history concerning the income tax during our late war. No 
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one who was familiar with its operations will deny that it was in- 
quisitorial and called into being and supported a small army of 
spies and informers, that it was odious to the people and promoted 
lying and perjury, and finally that it was an unjust distribution 
of the burdens of taxation. It was only tolerated as a war meas- 
ure, and was abrogated by common consent and with evident 
relief to the whole country. 

The nation will hold the party in power responsible for pro- 
viding the ways and means to carry on the government and enable 
it to discharge its obligations promptly without resort to an in- 
come tax. No one who can read the signs of the times will deny 
that it requires small gift of prophecy to foresee that those 
members of the House of Eepresentatives from the North and 
West who recently voted for the passage of the income tax 
amendment to the Wilson bill will be judged by the country and 
rejected at the next Congressional election. 

The proposal not to tax incomes under $4,000 per annum is an 
obvious attempt to promote class distinction in legislation, and is 
socialistic and vicious in its tendencies. The tax would be borne 
by less than one-fifth of one percentum of the population of the 
United States. While we are not in favor of a federal tax upon 
real estate, yet we believe that a far better method for . the 
support of the general government than an income tax would 
be a tax upon all the land in the country, as well as upon 
the improved real estate. Such a tax would bear upon all classes 
alike and would not be subject to the demoralizing influences 
that invariably follow an income tax. It would also have the 
great advantage of being more easily levied at less expense and 
with less opportunity of defrauding the government. 

If we omit the income tax, to which the distinguished author 
of the tariff bill has given an unwilling consent, the Wilson 
bill is an honest attempt to carry out the views and professions 
of the party in power. The declaration of the unconstitu- 
tionality of a protective tariff by the late Democratic con- 
vention was an utterance unworthy of a great party, and no one 
in or out of it seriously believes in the declaration or proposes to 
act upon it. 

It is only fair to consider the difficulties which Mr. Wilson 
and his associates necessarily encountered in framing a reduced 
tariff measure and at the same time providing a sufficient income 
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to meet the largely increased needs of the government. The 
Committee on Ways and Means met at the outset the enormous 
extravagance of the late pension legislation, which added within 
the last twenty years one hundred and thirty millions to the 
annual expenses of the nation when most of the principal actors 
in our civil war had passed away. In 1873 pensions paid were 
twenty-nine million dollars ; in 1883, sixty-six million dollars ; 
and in 1893 one hundred and fifty- nine million dollars. 

In addition to this, the prolonged effect of the silver heresy 
seriously complicated the work of the tariff reformers. A very 
distinguished authority, Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, says : 

" I think it is safe to say that the delay in dealing with this question 
(silver) has cost this country ten per cent, upon its annual product of the 
present year at the very least, or from one to two thousand million dollars." * 

The serious mistake of the Committee on Ways and Means was 
in presenting a bill which did not provide sufficient revenue to 
pay expenses without the addition of an odious income tax. This 
error might readily be obviated by an increase of the taxes on 
tobacco, whiskey, and beer, and a moderate duty also on tea and 
coffee, all of which would bear lightly upon the consumer. On 
these England readily collects a large revenue. 

Another grand error of the Wilson bill is the placing of sugar 
on the free list. This practically does away with the advantages 
of our reciprocity treaties with more than thirty millions of 
Spanish-Americans on our southern borders, and in the judgment 
of the great free-trade statesmen of England this action is the 
giving away of a real advantage for nothing and is only repeat- 
ing what Lord Salisbury characterized as the blunder of Great 
Britain. Other mistakes in the schedule may be criticised, such 
as putting cotton-ties on the free list, and placing substantially 
the same article used for baling hay in the schedule subject to a 
duty of 35 per centum, but this error and others of like nature 
will, we trust, be remedied before the bill receives the signature 
of the President. 

There is nothing that commerce fears so much as change and 
uncertainty concerning the laws which affect commercial transac- 
tions. The delay in the Senate in passing the silver repeal bill 

* This estimate of Mr. Atkinson does not take into consideration the enormous 
losses arising from the depreciation of corporate stock, bonds, or other securities, a 
part of which may be recovered. 
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practically ruiued trade last fall or deprived it of all profit. It is 
now greatly to be feared that a like delay in settling the tariff 
question will seriously damage the commercial prospects for the 
coming season. Whatever may be the ultimate fate of the 
Wilson bill, it should be decided promptly, in order that com- 
merce may know what the law is, and adapt its operations at 
once to the changed situation. If, in order to save the spring 
business, it were politically practicable for the Wilson bill (not 
including an income tax) to be passed at once by the Senate, with 
an understanding on the part of both its friends and opponents 
that sixty days be given to the consideration of reasonable 
amendments, which might be subsequently adopted, a large part 
of the bill would in the public mind be considered as definitely 
settled. The country would then know at once what to depend 
upon as far as the main features of the bill are concerned, and 
business, now at a standstill, would move on. 

Charles Stewart Smith. 



EDWARD KEMBLE, ESQ.: 

The new tariff bill, commonly called the Wilson Bill, can 
no longer rightfully be considered as imposing an adverse influ- 
ence, either material or general, upon the business situation of the 
country. The suspense, which was of some consequence pending 
the utterance of the bill, has disappeared and is no longer a fac- 
tor in the situation. There are, of course, some individual and 
a few corporate interests which may await with some anxiety the 
final adjustmeut of some of its provisions ; but so far as the gen- 
eral business of the country is concerned the bill has no weight 
now — not even the weight of suspense. Its enactment into law 
would not produce a ripple. The business community is pre- 
pared for it, and it has been accepted as a foregone conclusion. 
Is has not been much more than a bugbear at any time, and the 
claim made by some that it is still a weight on the situation can- 
not be sustained. 

In periods of depression men look for a cause, and are very 
likely to jump at a conclusion. The cause of the present depres- 
sion in business — now long continued — was at first said to be 
the purchasing of silver by the government : so the purchasing 
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clause of the act of 1891, commonly called the Sherman Act, was 
repealed. Then the financial panic — or semi-panic — was said to 
be the cause. That soon passed. Then the trouble was attrib- 
uted to the scarcity of money. Now there is a plethora of money. 
Later the cause was said to be the expected new tariff bill. This 
bill has been before the public for weeks, and the worst is known. 
These so-called " causes" have all disappeared, but their disap- 
pearance has not put a wheel in motion nor a hand to work. It 
is not, perhaps, within the scope of the greatest intelligence to 
account satisfactorily for the present state of affairs. It is world- 
wide. Its beginning may be traced to the time, three years ago, 
marked by the failure of the Barings. Next came the crisis in 
Argentine affairs. Then, shortly, the panic in Australia? and 
later this wave of depression over the United States, which does 
not yet recede, although the supposed causes have been elimi- 
nated. 

What is most wanted, I submit, to change the situation is 
demand. There has been an absence of demand. All see that. 
How can there be prosperty anywhere without trade demand ? 
What stopped demand, or reduced it ? It has been said by a 
good authority that demand stopped because the mill stopped, 
and the operative and the wage-earner were left without money 
to buy with ; and that the mill stopped because a new tariff was 
to be made. But demand existed before the mill was built ; and 
because of it the mill was built. Moreover, is it reasonable to sup- 
pose a mill will stop while demand continues, tariff or no tariff ? 
Demand must stop before the mill stops and the operative goes 
out. Let it be remembered that operatives and wage-earners are 
not the only buyers, either. Is it not better to say demand has 
stopped because the people have not so much money as formerly 
to buy with ; that they have not so much money because values 
have declined, and that these values have declined, in most 
cases, because of superabundance, for there seems to be 
a superabundance of almost everything ? So every one 
receives less money for his produce or his labor, or from 
his investment. Is not this a reasonable proposition ? Take, 
for illustration, one of the natural products of the country — 
wheat. This article is of less value to-day than for forty years, 
and because of a superabundance of it throughout the world. 
The proposed tariff does not concern the value of wheat. The 
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farmer is receiving very little for this article, perhaps forty cents 
per bushel. How, then, can he be the customer for other articles, 
and in other ways, that he is when he is receiving eighty cents 
per bushel, which he often does receive ? Is it to be believed for 
a moment that if one have the money to pay for an article, and 
wants it, he cannot get it ; that if the demand is made on the dealer 
he will not supply it ; that if the manufacturer is called upon for 
his production he will not make it, because there is to be a 
change in the tariff ? 

It was not the buying of silver by the government, nor the 
tightness of money in the financial centres, nor the expected new 
tariff, nor all these combined, which caused demand to stop, and, 
later, the present state of business, although they all unquestion- 
ably had some influence in the way of aggravating the situation, 
and making it more embarrassing than otherwise it would have 
been. 

There are connected with this proposed new tariff two import- 
ant matters, namely, that of revenue and that of wages — neither 
of which is it proposed to discuss now. Its effect on the first can 
be figured out with reasonable accuracy by the government ex- 
perts, and no doubt this has been done. Its effect on the other, 
of course, must remain undetermined. But it is by no means 
certain that a reduction of wages will follow its enactment ; or, 
if such a reduction does follow, that it will have been caused by 
this tariff. The question of wages is to be one of the great 
questions of the future, in any event, and must be settled by it- 
self. It is recalled to mind in this connection that some years 
ago, when hides and leather were made duty free, the cry was 
raised that wages would be lower in consequence and that many 
of the tanneries would be closed ; but nothing of the kind oc- 
curred. The previous standard of wages was fully maintained, 
the production of leather increased, and it became an article of 
export and is so to-day. Wages probably depend more upon the 
skill or the ability of the worker — and they ought to— than upon 
any tariffs or other laws. 

Demand will bring prosperity ; the absence of it produces de- 
pression, and during periods of depression various weaknesses and 
defects and errors are brought to light which create a want of 
confidence and intensify and prolong the situation. 

It is probable that the present crisis has already been turned, 
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and that from this time forward a gradual improvement in business 
affairs will be observed, whatever may be done with the so-called 
Wilson bill. 

Edward Kbmble. 



A. K. MILLER, ESQ. : 

Tsa New Orleans Chamber of Commerce is opposed to the 
Wilson tariff bill in its present form. In our opinion, it was too 
hastily prepared, and is therefore crude and ill-conceived, not 
following any distinct or intelligent economic policy, but full of 
contradictions and mistakes. The majority in the House seems 
to be impressed with the idea that a radical tariff measure ought 
to be passed ; and with this idea it supported the Wilson bill, 
without sufficiently considering what its effects will be. We be- 
lieve that it is most untimely, as it will greatly aggravate the in- 
dustrial and financial disturbances from which the country is 
suffering, and delay its recovery from them ; and we know that 
it will carry such ruin and disaster to the most important inter- 
ests of Louisiana as to cause a serious crisis here, one that will 
necessarily make itself felt throughout the country. 

A great commercial city like New Orleans is interested in 
having trade as free as possible, and as little trammelled by tariff 
taxes and regulations ; and the mercantile classes would natu- 
rally favor any legislation having these objects in view. They 
expected and desired an intelligent tariff measure ; one that 
would provide the government with sufficient means to pay its 
debts, and that would stimulate foreign trade, but would do this 
without injury to our home manufactures, without lowering the 
standard of wages, or increasing the already excessive army of the 
unemployed. 

The Wilson bill has not fulfilled these conditions. It fails in 
two of the essentials of an intelligent tariff measure, for it does 
not provide the revenues needed, and seeks to eke them out by 
an unpopular tax, whose results we cannot count on ; and it 
would prove an undoubted shock to many, if not all, our industries, 
already in a somewhat demoralized condition, and requiring 
encouragement rather than a blow. Coming at this moment, 
when the country is in a disturbed condition industrially and 
financially, when the factories are only just beginning to get to 
work again, it would unsettle them once more and revive the 
crisis. We cannot speak authoritatively of other sections or 
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cities, but we can say of Louisiana at least that the Wilson bill 
would create a crisis here far worse than that we are now passing 
through, and the whole country could not but feel its effect. 

It is bad surgery to perform a dangerous operation on a patient 
still weak and just recovering from a serious illness. Yet this is what 
the Wilson bill proposes to do. Our business and manufactures 
could not stand the shock. It is difficult to see how the many 
Alabama and Tennessee iron furnaces which were closed last year 
by the depression in the iron industry, can hope to re-open for 
years to come, in the face of the iron schedule, which will make 
the manufacture of iron even less profitable ; or how the sawmills 
of the Southwest will begin work again if the Western markets are 
closed to them by the lumber schedule, which turns these markets 
over to the Canadian lumbermen. 

But without going to other sections, and confining ourselves 
strictly to Louisiana, whose industrial condition we know, and 
about which we are able to speak authoritatively, we can say that 
it would be difficult to exaggerate the disaster that the passage of 
the Wilson bill would bring to Louisiana and New Orleans. 
Louisiana has confined itself largely to a few industries. Its 
sugar crop gives employment to at least two-fifths its popu- 
lation. Next in importance is its lumber industry ; the latter is 
engaged largely in the manufacture of cypress lumber, the greater 
portion of which goes to the North and West. It is the opinion 
of millmen that the lumber schedule, which would open the 
country to free Canadian lumber, would, on account of the high 
freight rates now prevailing, completely shut out the Louisiana 
mills. A number of them are already closed. They will scarcely 
be likely to re-open under the Wilson bill. 

It is, however, the sugar schedule which would precipitate the 
most severe financial crisis in Louisiana, and render any good 
provision the bill contains nugatory and of no avail. Nothing 
is more clearly established by the most searching and care- 
ful consideration, 'than that sugar cannot as yet be pro- 
duced as cheaply in Louisiana as in Cuba, with its slaves and 
coolies, or in certain countries of Europe, where labor is ill-paid. 
The lowest price at which it has been manufactured in Louisiana 
— and that only in large plantations, backed by abundant capi- 
tal — is 3.5254 cents a pound, and the average cost of production 
for the past eight years has been 5.027 cents. Sugar of this quality 
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is sold in New York for three cents a pound. If the Wilson 
bill became a law, it would be impossible to raise a pound of sugar 
in Louisiana without loss. Sugar is the chief crop in twenty- 
two of the parishes of Louisiana, and an important one in sev- 
eral others. It constituted this season half the total value of the 
agricultural product of the State, and supported directly 350,000 
persons, and indirectly 125,000 more, in the rural districts of the 
State. In New Orleans it contributed more to the general pros- 
perity of the city, and gave employment to more persons, than 
any other single interest. Two-thirds of the work done in the 
foundry and machine shops and boiler factories is for the sugar 
plantations, and two-thirds of that in the cooperage. Half of the 
agricultural machinery and nearly half of the coal, and mules, 
etc., are sold to them. If the large number of persons employed 
in the refineries, the fertilizer factories, on the steamers engaged 
in the sugar trade, and in loading and unloading them, be in- 
cluded, it would make a total of 8,000 to 9,000 men in New Or- 
leans, and 40,000 to 50,000 people — one-fifth the population of the 
city — dependent on the sugar industry for support. If the Wil- 
son bill was passed and destroyed that industry — and it would 
have that effect beyond all question — these men might tramp 
elsewhere to look for work, but what would become of their 
families ? 

The Wilson bill would be for Louisiana almost as ruthless an 
act as the devastation of the Palatinate, which a century ago 
ruined thousands of industrious farmers and mechanics and filled 
all the capitals of Europe with beggars. The disaster might be 
set right in time, but it would be years before this could possibly 
be accomplished — years of suffering and destitution. 

The alluvial lands of the Mississippi are the most fertile in 
the world, but their fertility renders them unfit for many crops. 
Cotton grows too luxuriantly — becomes a tree instead of a shrub, 
and yields little lint. They cannot produce wheat or compete 
with the West in the production of other -cereals. They will 
grow indigo, as formerly, but chemical dyes have rendered this 
crop unprofitable ; rice, but we are already raising more than we 
need ; early fruit and vegetables, but the supply is also excessive ; 
and finally sugar, for which it is best fitted. The crop is growing 
larger year by year, the yield per acre better, while the cost of 
production is materially less, 
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It is now evident that if the United States pursues for five 
years longer the policy it has followed since the birth of the 
government — either the Democratic policy of a duty on sugar, or 
the Eepublican policy of a bounty — it will be possible to raise 
enough sugar in this country to supply all our needs, and keep at 
home some hundred million dollars which now go abroad each 
year; and to produce it as cheaply here as in any land on the 
globe where slavery does not prevail. We cannot compete with 
slave labor — the Emancipation Proclamation has rendered this 
impossible. In 1891-92, Louisiana produced 357,875,557 pounds 
of sugar ; in 1892-93, 445,857,840 ; in 1893-94, 667,127,450 ; an 
increase of 86 per cent, in two years. The yield per acre in- 
creased from 1,782 to 2,602 pounds in this period, and the cost 
of production fell from 4.6225 cents a pound to 4.128. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the question of the pledge 
of the United States under which so much capital was invested 
in the sugar industry. We are discussing only the effects of the 
Wilson bill, and these would be such in Louisiana as to render it 
impossible for the Chamber of Commerce or any other commer- 
cial body of New Orleans to favor it as long as it contains its 
present sugar schedule. To do so would be to advocate and up- 
hold the murder of an entire community. That single schedule 
would add nearly half a million persons to the already over- 
swollen army of the unemployed and destitute who are clamoring 
for bread and appealing to the charity of the world. It would 
cut down the population of the State nearly one-half and that of 
New Orleans one-fourth, and it would fill the Southwest with 
beggars looking for work and food. 

This section of the Wilson bill is against every principle of 
justice ; a violation of the pledges of the government ; a breach 
of political economy ; opposed to the doctrines of the Democratic 
party, which is now in control of the country ; and against the 
interest of the whole people. It is a departure from the usages 
of over a century, and would render it impossible to reap the 
fruit of any good provision the bill may contain. 

The Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans cannot approve it, 
and must earnestly antagonize it, in its present shape, as danger- 
ous to our industries and the prosperity of the country, and well- 
nigh fatal to Louisiana. 

A. K. Miller. 

VOL. CLVIII. — NO. 448. 21 
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W. H. DIMOND, ESQ.: 

The effect of the Wilson tariff bill on the commerce of San 
Francisco must be considered from the standpoint of the greatest 
good to the greatest number. Features there doubtless are that, 
from a personal point of view alone, seem to invite the merchants 
of this city to forsake the doctrines of McKinley for those of 
Wilson. These points practically are " free coal " and "free 
iron." It will be well to show first the reasons for desiring the 
admission of these articles free of duty. 

With the exception of coal mined in Washington, which is in- 
ferior to that produced in the adjacent British Provinces, and a 
small quantity of still less value as fuel mined in California, the 
immense amount of coal consumed here annually is of foreign 
production. Of the $1,000,000 duty on coal collected by the Gov- 
ernment last year, San Francisco paid $800,000. Iron and steel 
ships for government and merchant service have been successfully 
built here in competition with the East. Machinery of all kinds, 
agricultural implements, the expensive and elaborate plants for 
mines, for the reduction of ores, machinery for lumber and sugar 
mills, etc., are turned out in San Francisco and adjacent cities, 
of a quality and in a quantity surprising, when the obstacles to 
be surmounted are considered. 

To these industries the boon of free coal and free iron would 
be great. It is even possible it would stimulate the shipping 
business somewhat by enlarged importations, while any stimu- 
lant to the interests named would possibly slightly increase the 
number of wage-earners and incidentally enlarge the home mar- 
ket for the agriculturalist. This, to the San Franciscan, seems to 
be the extent of the benefits offered this section by the Wilson bill. 

Now turn to the reverse side of the question. 

California produced upward of 36,000,000 pounds of beet- 
sugar last year. In this business capitalists have not only in- 
vested immense sums in building refineries, but men of modest 
means have been attracted to this State by the prospects held out 
in this branch of agriculture, so that now hundreds of families 
are dependent upon the sugar-beet for a livelihood. Their all is 
invested in land exclusively used in raising this vegetable. Un- 
protected, this industry cannot live. Free sugar means ruin to 
this most promising enterprise. 
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The refineries of this city are furnishing the territory west of 
the Missouri Kiver with their requirements of refined sugar, and 
in 1893 thus supplied over 339,000,000 pounds. Duty free, China 
would soon undermine the trade, and claim the western half of the 
United States for their market. Twice, before the McKinley Act 
went into effect, the Chamber of Commerce 'of this city, in most 
urgent terms, appealed to Congress to retain the tariff on sugar. 
This chamber, the representative mercantile body on the Pacific 
Coast, still adheres to its original opinion on this subject, and the 
belief is general here that the present deficiency in the national 
Treasury is largely due to the abolition of this duty, which here- 
tofore produced no considerable part of the general revenue. 

To sum up : The beet-sugar territory of the Central States 
and the Pacific Coast, combined with the cane-sugar regions of 
the South, properly protected, can in a few years — comparatively 
speaking — supply the wants of the entire country and make it in- 
dependent of foreign resources. From a Californian standpoint 
the United States cannot afford to destroy this promising exotic 
by exposing it to the cold blast of free trade. 

With four million sheep in this State, yielding an annual clip 
of about-30,000,000 pounds of wool, and San Francisco also han- 
dling much of the wool of adjacent States and Territories, it is 
natural that a large element in this community is opposed to the 
free admission of the foreign-grown article. 

California and New York are the leading sources from which 
supplies of barley are drawn. Canada is a keen competitor for 
the trade in the East, and her proximity to the great consuming 
markets of the Atlantic and Western States gives her an advan- 
tage that, were the duty removed, would drive from those markets 
California barley in spite of its admitted superiority. 

Twenty years ago no raisins or prunes were produced in Cali- 
fornia. In 1893 there were 63,000,000 pounds of raisins and 
46,000,000 pounds of prunes to the credit of this State. On 
merit alone California can hold her own, as each of the products 
named is now recognized as the best obtainable. However, owing 
to cheap labor and low freights from primary points, the French, 
Spanish, and Turkish goods can be profitably laid down in New 
York at prices that would bankrupt the California grower. Pro- 
tection to these goods, therefore, is vital. 

Winemaking in California has reached a state of excellence 
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that requires protection ; principally on account of the large cap- 
ital, in round figures $100,000,000, invested in the various branches 
of the industry in this State. The excellence of the vintage is 
so well recognized that last year 11,726,165 gallons and 38,781 
cases were shipped to the Atlantic States. Our wine, therefore, 
should be protected against foreign and adulterated products. 

Only 30,144 flasks of quicksilver were produced in California 
last year, a sad shrinkage owing to the monopoly held by the 
Eothschilds, who control all sources of supply except California, 
and now regulate the price throughout the world. It is believed 
they have used their best endeavors to control, the output here 
also, where now only those mines rich in ore, and owned by men 
of heavy capital, can operate at all. Eemove the present duty 
and it is doubtful if they could compete with the foreign article. 
The belief is that they would subside into a state of coma, to 
revive when American capital was forced to release its holdings, 
when they would become part of the great quicksilver monopoly 
which rules in London. 

With a belt of timber on this coast that apparently will last 
for centuries in spite of the supreme efforts of lumbermen to 
convert it into building material, but with a timber belt on the 
British Columbia side more accessible, and frequently of better 
average quality, the Pacific Coast lumberman cannot hold his 
own with fair wages to white men against the Chinese labor and 
favorable natural conditions at the North. There is between the 
American lumberman on this coast and ruin, simply the slight 
tariff now in force on imported lumber. 

To multiply such illustrations is but tiresome repetition. Ee- 
turn to the opening proposition, " the greatest good for the great- 
est number " — we of California recognize we must sacrifice some- 
thing for the general good, as each section must, in arranging a 
tariff that will be fair to the nation as a whole. While, there- 
fore, selfishly approving of free coal aud free iron, we realize that 
it may mean great injury to other sections, and we also know the 
withdrawal of protection from the vast interests referred to above 
means ruin to us, and the overwhelming sentiment of the mer- 
cantile community of San Francisco and California is that the 
changes proposed by the Wilson bill work injury to the leading 
interests of California, out of all proportion to promised benefits. 

W. H. DlMOND. 



